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HUMAN RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL 


1. THe Historica, Sources OF PERSONNEL Work: AN AN- 
NOTATED BrpiioGRAPHY, Frank B. Miller and Mary Ann 
Coghill 

Supplies a background for managers and students of person- 

nel administration. Over 400 books and articles are annotated 

and arranged under the following topics: The (General) 

Personnel Function; Welfare Activities; Employment; Sys- 

tematic Job Study; Training; Employee Representation; 

Safety and Hygiene; Record Keeping; Wage and Salary Ad- 

ministration; Profit Sharing; Communications; and Person- 

nel Research. 

“|. provides a useful perspective on the continuing chal- 
lenge of manpower management in today’s incredibly com- 
plex industrial society.”.—Personnel Journal 


1961 116 pp. paper $1.00 


5. HawrHorne Revisirep: Management and the Worker, 
Irs Critics AND DEVELOPMENTS IN HuMAN RELATioys |! 
IN INpustry, Henry A. Landsberger 


provides us with perhaps the best summary of the 
Western Electric experiments, a convenient summary of the 
criticisms, a brief weaving together of later studies, and valu. 
able leads for further research.’—S. M. Miller, American 
Sociological Review. ' 


“ 


. a must for any student and practitioner of personne 
administration . . . a landmark for evaluating what happened 
to Mayo’s ideas after receiving general acceptance.” —Eugene 
Emerson Jennings, Personnel Journal 

1957 132 pp. paper aI 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND LABOR LAW 


-2, Tue Lasor INJUNCTION IN NEw York Ciry, 1935-1950, 
Jacob Seidenberg 


Removes the need to resort to hunches on how New York 
State’s anti-injunction act has worked in New York City prior 
to and following the adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is 
an extensive and reliable study of how the statute has been 
interpreted and applied in New York courts. Contains a 
comprehensive listing of all injunction cases which appeared 
before the courts in the New York City area from the passage 
of the state anti-injunction law to 1950, 


1953 192 pp. paper $1.00 


6. EmMpLoyers’ AssocIATIONS AND COoLLecTIVE BARGAINING 
IN New York City, Jesse T. Carpenter 

Employers in various trades in New York City have formed 

associations for the purpose of negotiating and administering § 


* labor agreements with unions. This book explains why thee 


groups were created, what forms they take, what powers they 
exercise, and what procedures they follow. 

“.. . there is a wealth of well-organized information that 
everyone closely interested in the field of labor relations 
should read with care.’—Theodore Kheel, Cornell Lav | 
Quarterly. i 

1950 437 pp. cloth $1.51 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND INCOME SECURITY 


3. WorkKERS AND INDUSTRIAL CHANGE:A Case Stupy OF 
Lasor Mositiry, Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. Aron- 
son 

A study and analysis of the experiences of Auburn, New 

York workers after the shutdown of the International Har- 

vester plant. 

“This book is an addition to our knowledge of labor mar- 
kets and should be closely read by personnel and employ- 
ment managers, as well as by community relations direc- 
tors.—Personnel 

. will be of value and interest to all students of the 
labor market, as well as to other social scientists and policy- 
makers who are concerned with the problem of mitigating 
the human shocks of inevitable industrial change.”—Herbert 

S. Parnes, Annals 


1957 224 pp. cloth $3.00 


4. THe InpustriAL Mosirity oF Lasor As A PROBABILITY 
Process, Philip J. McCarthy, Isadore Blumen, and Mar- 
vin Kogan 

Probability models are developed and applied to the study 
of the mobility of labor and compared with extensive data 
on individual workers. Particular attention is given to the 
relations between short- and long-term interindustry move- 
ment patterns, to industry attachment, and to differences in 
the amount of mobility between industries, 


1955 176 pp. paper $3.00 


(To order, see inside back cover) 


7. Sources OF WaGeE INFORMATION: EMPLOYER AsSOCI\- 
tions, N. Arnold Tolles and Robert L. Raimon 


“Part I of this monograph presents individual digests of mos 
of the wage surveys conducted by employer associations in } 
the United States . . . . The most valuable contribution to 
the field is contained in Part II which presents a detailed 
analysis and appraisal of wage surveys conducted by en- 
ployer associations . . . . Both producers and users of wage 
surveys will find a careful reading of Part II of this mono- 
graph very worth while. It contains by far the best practi- 
cal discussion to date on methodology of wage surveys.”— 
M. I. Gershenson, Journal of the American Statistical A‘ 
sociation 


1952 368 pp. paper $1.00 


8. WarTIME MANPOWER MopsiuizATION: A Stupy oF Wort) 
War II ExperiENcE IN THE BurFFAto-NIAGARA AREA ' 
Leonard P. Adams 


“ 


. a critical appraisal of the national manpower - 
as it operated in one of the important labor market area‘ | 

throws considerable light on some of the significant | 
problems of policy and administration.”—William Haber, | 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review 


1951 180 pp. paper St 7 
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The Growing Challenge of International 


Competition 


by Robert L. Raimon 
HE woods are full of ‘Growing Challenge’ speeches 
( days. Having delivered a few of them myself 
and having been on the receiving end of a lot more, I 
would like to say at the start—before the glaze sets in over 
your eyes—that my sympathies are with you, the chal- 
lenged, more than with those who define the challenges. 

Surely there is a limit to the number of challenges, a 
euphemism for threats, that Americans can endure before a 
combination of paranoia and numbness sets in. We are 
faced with the challenge of Berlin, of developing and financ- 
ing an adequate deterrence system, of reversing the popula- 
tion explosion without using nuclear bombs to do it, of 
developing and financing an adequate educational system, 
of building fall-out shelters or making rationalizations for 
not building them, of promoting urban renewal, of elimi- 
nating discrimination, of salvaging the United Nations, of 
getting to the moon first, of reducing unemployment, of 
helping the peoples of underdeveloped economies, and a 
great deal more. All of which suggests that we need the 
additional challenge of international competition as much 
as we need more television commercials. But—and the but 
is inevitable—it may be that the challenge of international 
competition will be increasingly thrust upon us, like it or 
not, need it or not. 

International competition, another term for defense of 
the dollar, according to the October 14, 1961 issue of 
Business Week, could be the top economic problem of the 
next few years: “The possibility that the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and perhaps a renewed outflow of gold will 
return in acute form by mid-1962 weighs heavily on Ken- 
nedy’s planners. It’s taking precedence over economic 
growth, unemployment, and the other standard domestic 
issues” (p. 42). That is taking precedence over quite a bit. 
Thus, while discussion of this problem may be speculative, 
its claim to importance is clear. 

We have long been a major participant in international 
trade. Then what has happened, one might ask, to convert 
our position in international trade from routine to chal- 
lenging proportions? What is at stake if we do not sur- 
mount the challenge? 





This article is adapted from an address delivered at the Third 
Wilhelm Weinberg Labor-Management Seminar, sponsored by the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, on October ‘17, 1961. 
Robert L. Raimon is associate professor in the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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Our Commitment to International Trade 


To reach these questions we have to back up a little and 
remind ourselves why our involvement in international 
trade is vital in the first place. Four reasons stand out: 


1. We are dependent upon imports of a considerable 
number of raw materials which we do not produce at all, 
or produce in insufficient quantity to meet our needs. 
Among these raw materials are oil, iron ore, bauxite, and 
some of the rarer metals. We are also dependent upon 
foreign producers for coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, nuts, and 
Scotch. Clearly we cannot buy these things unless we earn 
enough foreign currency to cover their costs, and the only 
way we can do that is by exporting. If we are importing 
and exporting, we are in international trade. 


2. There are many goods and services we can produce 
at home, but can buy more cheaply abroad. Hence, we 
raise our standard of living by importing. This is the fa- 
mous principle of comparative advantage. It pays to buy 
Venezuelan iron ore with American dried milk even though 
we could be more self-sufficient in iron ore by using our 
taconite; it is more efficient to use the Venezuelan ore be- 
cause it requires less input of labor and capital than does 
our taconite. Interestingly enough, it even pays to buy 
a given good or service abroad when we can produce it 
more cheaply than the foreign seller, provided we have a 
still greater comparative advantage on other items. An 
analogy that makes this meaningful is that of the surgeon 
who is a better surgical nurse than the one he has or the 
lawyer who can type better than his typist. It does not pay 
the surgeon or the lawyer to perform a task of lesser value. 


3. A central aim of our foreign policy is that of improv- 
ing economic conditions in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This is our response to what has been called ‘the 
revolution of rising expectations.’ These nations need our 
machinery, chemicals, and other supplies and services to 
make progress. To buy them, they need foreign monies. 
The only way that they can get foreign monies above that 
which we give them or provide in soft loans is by selling 
their goods. And their chief items of export are, for the 
most part, primary commodities. For example, during the 
three-year period, 1958 to 1960, exports from India ap- 
proached $4 billion. This was more than the total foreign 
aid received by India from all sources during the ten-year 
period 1949 to 1959. Thus we must trade; we must buy 
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their output, and to do this we have to engage in interna- 
tional trade. 

4. Finally, we have a long tradition of identifying trade 
with the encouragement of peaceful relations with other 
nations, particularly trade between private sectors. We put 
great faith in private enterprise, in the market, and, by 
exporting and importing, we believe we are encouraging 
the idea of free enterprise in a free trade system. Most 
Americans, I think, are sincere in the belief that they would 
like nothing better than to join with the Communist Bloc 
in renouncing arms and do battle in the economic sphere 
for the allegiance, or at least the neutrality, of the world’s 
peoples. 

Thus, having reminded ourselves of the depth of our 
commitment to international trade, we turn to the question 
of why it has come to be a challenge for us. 


The Drain on Our Gold Supply 
and Our Balance-of-Payments Problem 

As a nation we have to earn enough foreign currency 
to cover the cost of the goods and services we buy abroad. 
When our outgo exceeds our income and foreigners refuse 
to hold dollar credits, we can cover the difference with 
gold. Our supply of gold is limited, however, and as it gets 
reduced through the kinds of deficits we suffered in the 
1958-1960 period, there is a natural alarm about the safety 
of dollar holdings, which further swells the drain on the 
gold supply. 

Our chief source of income is our merchandise exports, 
which are currently running at an average annual rate of 
about $20 billion. Among the major items which feature 
in the structure of our exports are: machinery, foodstuffs, 
trucks, cotton, chemicals, aircraft, iron and steelmill prod- 
ucts, and textile manufactures. On the other side of the 
ledger, we have imports. These are running at about $15 
billion a year. Among the big items are: foodstuffs, non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum and products, pulp, paper and 
paper products, and textile manufactures. We have long 
exported more than we have imported. From 1950 to date, 
we have consistently run a sizeable surplus on current ac- 
count, never falling below $2.3 billion, and rising to about 
$9 billion in 1957. 

If that were the whole of the issue, talk would still be of 
the dollar gap, not of the dollar drain. But there are the 
invisible items on the outgo side 





foreign aid, military ex- 
penditures overseas, foreign investments, pensions, and 
other transfers. 

A useful way of looking at the balance-of-payments 
statement is to add up the nation’s bills for overseas ex- 
penditures, primarily military expenses and economic aid, 
and to match these against the net excess of our exports of 
goods and services over our imports of goods and services. 
The difference between these two may be called the 
‘basic deficit.’ 

As has been indicated, our exports of goods and services 
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have been running well ahead of our imports. Foreign aid, 
military and other commitments, however, have generally 
been much higher, so the basic deficit has been substantial, 
averaging nearly $1.8 billion for the past eleven years. (In 
1960, the deficit was about $3.5 billion.) In only one of 
these years, 1957, was the deficit less than $100 million. 
Today it continues to run at a high level. 


The Relationship of Trade to 
Military and Aid Commitments 


But we still have not suggested why international trade 
has become a challenge to the United States. A_ basic 
reason implicit in the preceding remarks is the existence 
of large-scale military and foreign aid expenditures abroad. 
But this was also true during the Marshall Plan days and 
then there was talk only of dollar shortages abroad, not 
dollar gluts. Clearly, there can be no competition without 
competitors, and until recently we scarcely had any. Now, 
as we all know, the Europeans and the Japanese are 
vigorous competitors. In other words, the very success of 
the Marshall Plan helped to stimulate our competitors in 
international trade who now hold large dollar reserves. 

The gold crisis of recent years is thus a result of the fact 
that it has become difficult for us to export enough goods 
and services in competition with Europe and Japan to 
meet our military and aid commitments abroad and to 
maintain our level of imports. The deficit has to be made 
up by drawing on our gold reserves and by the accumu- 
lation of dollar holdings by foreigners. 

The competition we face in foreign markets is in price, 
in quality and design of goods, in credit arrangements, in 
servicing. We have seen the success of the Volkswagen 
here. We have read about the Olivetti takeover of Under- 
wood and its successful efforts to improve the product, 
increase sales, and raise employment. 


A Negative Approach 


All of this is familiar. The big question is, what of to- 
morrow? Are we going to remain on the edge of a balance 
of payments crisis, seeking occasional help from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and being treated to a dress- 
ing down as we recently were at the Vienna conference 
by the French who warned us to put our economic house 
in order? More seriously, are we destined to take a nega- 
tive approach to the problem because it is easier than 
a positive one? A negative approach would mean our 
cutting back foreign aid instead of expanding it, and 
reducing our military establishment in overseas bases for 
economic instead of military reasons. 

And will we be moved to action which will be not 
only negative but self-damaging as well—increasing our 
tariffs to reduce imports? We are often made aware these 
days of the rising popularity of restrictionism; yet the less 
we import, the less we export. Hence we are met with 
the hopelessness and wrong-headedness of the protection- 
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jst approach, particularly since our export industries are 
mostly high-wage industries and our import-sensitive in- 
dustries mostly low-wage, and since our commercial ex- 
ports exceed our imports. 

A negative, retreating approach to the problem prom- 
ises the resurgence of a ‘Fortress America’ psychology, 
the chief evil of which might be a return of McCarthyism 
and its easy way of searching for communists under 
American beds because the ones in the Kremlin are all 
too easy to identify and too difficult to frustrate. 

Further, especially if the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem continues to remain serious, it would seem reason- 
able to expect the party out of power to point to the 
billions of dollars we have spent on foreign economic 
aid and to ask for evidence of the pay-out, to ask which 
are the viable economies we have created with our aid. 
With the exception of Israel, and perhaps non-agricultural 
India, Nigeria, and Ghana, the evidence is indeed hard 
to find. Money is not enough. Venezuela, with only some 
7.5 million people, receives almost a billion dollars a year 
in oil revenues, more than India with its vast population 
receives in aid; yet, Venezuela has a growing problem of 
urban unemployment and is not yet a viable economy. 
This point is mentioned to indicate that our economic 
aid program is vulnerable to attack, an attack that is the 
more likely to be mounted if the balance-of-payments 
problem remains a serious one, an attack that might better 
be directed to improving the quality and administration 
of the program instead of reducing its magnitude, for the 
central purpose of the economic aid program is as worthy 
a program as any we have ever supported. 


Positive Steps 


Turning from the dangers of a negative approach to 
the promise of a positive one, one might list some of the 
positive steps that are being taken and additional steps 
which might be taken to permit us to continue to import 
and to maintain and even enlarge our overseas’ commit- 
ments as the dictates of foreign policy warrant. The key 
question in this frame of reference is whether these 
measures, taken together, will be sufficient to meet the 
demands of tomorrow, or whether we will be obliged to 
(1) go further and take measures that impinge directly 
upon our traditional freedom to set wages and prices and 
make investment decisions without direct government in- 
volvement, and/or (2) witness the “disintegration of the 
free world economy into separate trading systems,” in the 
words of George W. Ball, Undersecretary of State. 

We are, in effect, in two contests. We are in a race 
with the Communist Bloc to stay ahead in military hard- 
ware and technique; we are in competition with our allies 
in the hardware and software of peace. There is every 
indication that these will be long races. As President Ken- 
nedy said in a recent speech. “We are destined to live 
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out most, if not all, of our lives in uncertainty, challenge 
and _ peril.” 

The following is a list of some of the steps being taken 
to minimize the balance of payments problem, steps that 
fall short of importantly modifying our present institu- 
tions. 

1. We have asked and we no doubt will continue to 
ask our allies to step up their contributions to. the under- 
developed economies and to NATO. Presently, only 
France matches us in this regard, doing so because of her 
involvement in Africa. 

2. Recently, we joined the newly formed Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. By actively 
supporting and participating in this organization we im- 
prove our chances of gaining increased cooperation from 
our allies. 

3. We have cut back on the duty-free purchases Ameri- 
can tourists may bring back. 

4. The Federal Reserve Board has taken steps to raise 
short-term interest rates and thereby to discourage the 
flight of foreign dollar holdings into other currencies. The 
Board’s parallel efforts to lower long-term interest rates, 
hopefully, may serve to accelerate our investment in 
capital goods and hence to advance our rate of economic 
growth and make us a stronger competitor in world 
markets. 

5. The role of the Export-Import Bank and of other 
such facilities has been increased to aid credit expansion 
on behalf of American exporters. 

6. Efforts have been made through GATT (General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs) to persuade other na- 
tions to lower their tariff barriers to United States goods. 

7. Special efforts are being made to expand the export 
of our agricultural produce. 

8. The government is seeking to persuade other nations 
to lift some of their restrictions on foreigners investing in 
our industries. 

9. Foreign tourism is being encouraged. 

10. We have taken the lead in expanding the activities 
of the International Monetary Fund. Continued study 
and efforts to improve the workings of the international 
exchange apparatus are clearly desirable. 

A step not yet taken but which deserves serious con- 
sideration is the abandonment of the $11.5 billion in gold 
cover for Federal Reserve notes and deposits. The gold 
is needed more for international account-settling purposes. 
Of course, this may be done successfully only when con- 
fidence in the dollar is high. The key measure, beyond 
question, is expanding United States exports. Clearly, if 
most of the foregoing efforts worked, and worked well 
enough, we would have no balance of payments prob- 
lem. But one senses little confidence in the comments of 
either government or non-government economists that 
the balance of payments problem is behind us. In other 
words, there is some doubt that the important items will 
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work well enough. Among the factors underlying this 


doubt, the following suggest themselves. 


Spreading the Defense Burden More Evenly 
The prospects of persuading our allies to raise their 
level of sacrifice for defense to a level more approaching 
ours are perhaps best revealed by turning to the words 
or GP: 


question, replied: 


Snow, who, when asked a somewhat. similar 


After all, I am English, and . . . irrespective of politics, there’s 


bound to be the feeling that for us, if there is a thermonuclear 
war, the country is absolutely finished, not just mutilated gross- 
ly, as would be the case here and in the Soviet Union, but ab- 
solutely finished. You see, we’re a supply base. We're not in the 
position of France and Germany, which probably would not be 
exposed to an extreme thermonuclear war because they would 
be conquerable by arms. But we should have to be, in the grisly 
military phrase, masked, and masked under these circumstances 
means the complete elimination of the country. So that is at 
the back of all our attitudes.! 

Given that outlook, it is not to be expected that the British 
will have quite the same propensity to sacrifice butter for 
bombs as we will. Perhaps the amazing thing is that they 
are as willing an ally as they are. 

France, as has been indicated, is already heavily bur- 
dened with the costs of arms because of her desperate 
Algerian problem. Germany resists substantial increases to 
NATO while barred from joining the nuclear club, com- 
plaining that the West wants her to spend enough on arms 
to deter the Russians but not so much that she will frighten 
the Belgians. This leaves Japan and Italy. One is pacifist 
and the other too small to count greatly (and at the same 
time the Soviet’s best source of Western currency and sup- 


plies in exchange for Russian oil). 


Economic Aid 
I do think that there is a better chance to expect in- 
creased European and Japanese contributions to economic 
aid for lesser developed economies, but the need here is 
infinite for all practical purposes, and hence we cannot 
expect this to reduce by much our aid expenditures. 


Expansion of Our Agricultural Exports 


About one-fourth of our commercial exports are produced 
on American farms. Our wheat and feed crops for live- 
stock are perhaps the world’s most efficient industry. The 
American agricultural productivity record is much better 
than our manufacturing performance. And this in a hun- 
gry world. But our farm program tends to push up the 
prices of our farm products, thereby lessening their com- 
petitiveness in foreign trade. Also, our own protectionism 
through subsidies of our agriculture and our tariff and 
other restrictions on imports of certain foreign agricultural 
produce puts us in a poor position to ask the Europeans 


*“Western Values and Total War,” Commentary, October 1961, 
pp. 289-290. 
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to lower their tariff walls on many agricultural items— 
walls erected to protect their farmers much like we seek 
to protect ours. Indeed, as the Common Market evolves, 
our agricultural sales to Europe may well fall below present 
levels. In general, our future levels of exports of our agri- 
cultural abundance may be expected to depend increasingly 
on our willingness to decrease our subsidies of the American 
farmer, a decrease which in turn hinges on a decrease in 
the rural tyranny characteristic of the American legisla- 


ture. 
Increasing Our Exports and the Common Market 


The Common Market is much in the news these days. 
Its ultimate make-up is not yet known, but if England 
enters, as appears likely, it is clear that a vast, new eco- 
nomic unit will be created, a market embracing some 260 
inillion people and a gross national product of some $300 
billion. Thus far the original six member nations are well 
ahead of their schedule aimed at dismantling internal tariffs 
and erecting a common, uniform external tariff. Their rate 
of economic growth has been two to three times our own, 
and the enlargement of the market now being negotiated 
may so further increase the opportunities for mass produc- 
tion techniques that this spectacular rate of growth may 
well be sustained for some time to come. 

The impact of the expanded Common Market upon 
the volume and structure of American trade cannot be 
ascertained until more is known about the nature and level 
of the external tariff in the making, and this in turn may 
be expected to be largely dependent on how far the United 
States is willing to go in embracing freer trade. Europe 
is now our best customer for exports, taking one-third of 
our non-military exports. The potential for increases in 
our export trade is great, but whether it will be realized 
or not depends in part upon trade agreements yet to be 
fashioned. What is already very clear is that West Europe 
has developed the economic dynamism and momentum to 
continue to progress rapidly with or without increased 
trade with the United States. It is much less clear that we 
can hope to resolve our balance of payments problem 
without increasing our trade with Europe. The fact that 
substantially more jobs are created in our export indus 
tries than are threatened in our import-sensitive industries 
and the fact, as has been suggested, that the former jobs 
are typically high-wage jobs while the latter are typically 
low-wage jobs appear insufficient to guarantee the defeat 
of the protectionist groups in the forthcoming great debate 
over tariff policies. 


Competitiveness of American Industry 


Moreover, even if we should achieve a wholesale scaling 
down of tariff and import quota barriers, the continued 
vigor of our export trade is not assured. It is also depen- 
dent upon the relative price and quality of that which 


we offer for sale. Price levels relate to cost levels, and how ~ 
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well we will do in the years ahead relative to the Europeans, 
the Japanese (and the Russians), in improving our com- 
petitive posture, and increasing productivity and holding 
costs down, will be of profound significance in shaping the 
future patterns of world trade and of world politics. 

The trends of the past several years are not encouraging. 
Our share of the world market for manufactures has fallen 
from 26 percent in 1953 to 21 percent in 1959. The Brit- 
ish also have suffered a fall. The Japanese and _ the 
Europeans have increased their shares. Some economists 
regard this as a natural return to prewar normal shares 
and believe that our position will stabilize. If this be the 
case, there is less cause for concern. Since we do not know, 
it would be prudent to prepare for the worst and thereby 
avoid it. 

Certainly it is not necessarily natural that our price 
levels for manufactured exports should have been rising 
faster than those of our competitors in the face of the fact 
that we have been operating well below capacity levels, 
while the reverse has generally characterized the Europeans 
and the Japanese. And yet this has been the case. 

Since 1953, the prices of our manufactured exports have 
risen 5 percent more than the United Kingdom’s, 10 per- 
cent more than Germany’s, 20 percent more than France’s.* 
On some key items, like iron and steel, machinery, and au- 
tomotive products, our prices have gone up 18 to 21 per- 
cent, against, for example, Germany's 5 to 8 percent.* 

The above are rates of change. When one turns to a 
comparison of absolute prices, measurement becomes diffi- 
cult because the items are seldom identical, but one analyst 
has generalized to say that prices for producers’ equipment 
and steel items, at least, were generally lower in 1953 in 
the United States than in Europe and are now higher.® 

To say that our prices have been moving up too fast 
is another way of saying that our productivity has been 
improving too slowly and/or our costs have been rising 
too rapidly. One set of estimates on relative rates of change 
in productivity is as follows: 


Increase in Output per Man-Hour 
in Manufacturing, 1953-1959 


Japan 71% 
Italy 58% 
France 54% 
West Germany 53% 
United Kingdom 29% 
United States 15% 


Source: Business Week, June 24, 1961, p. 67, citing Benoit, 
Europe at Sixes and Sevens. 


*Emile Benoit, Europe at Sixes and Sevens (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961), p. 140, citing U.K. Board of Trade 
Journal. 

*Ibid., p. 148, Table 12. 

‘Ibid., p. 150, Table 13. 

‘Ibid., pp. 153-155, citing, in part, Milton Gilbert and Asso- 
cates, Comparative National Product and Price Levels, Paris, 1958. 
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Poor Productivity Performance: Causes and Remedies 


No simple explanation for our poor productivity per- 
formance is available. But part of the explanation may 
be found in the fact that the cost-reducing benefits of 
productivity improvements are usually associated with in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment and we have been 
investing less than 10 percent of our gross national product 
in new piant and equipment, against 15 percent in Western 
Europe and still higher rates in Japan (and Russia). Part 
of the reason for this may be traced to the fact that our 
population is increasing more rapidly than that of our 
chief industrial competitors and we devote proportionately 
more to housing; part of the reason may be in our tax 
laws. We have perhaps the least liberal depreciation al- 
lowances in the industrial world. The recent liberalization 
of such allowances for the textile industry is a step in the 
right direction. Whether much further progress along these 
lines is likely is difficult to estimate. It is apt to involve the 
whole issue of tax reform, an issue our Congress tends re- 
peatedly to avoid. 

It is unlikely that we will introduce other imaginative 
arrangements into our tax system directly to encourage 
productivity progress. For example, a tax system that di- 
rectly rewarded companies that improved their productivity 
and, in effect, penalized those that did not, a recent pro- 
posal, would probably meet a cool reception in the House, 
the same House that apparently is willing to spend $40 
billion to get a man to the moon. As Professor Alfred Kahn 
recently observed, Americans are willing to entertain the 
most radical developments in the physical sciences but are 
fiercely conservative in their socioeconomic arrangements. 

The upward push of costs is chiefly a problem of labor 
costs because, for the economy as a whole, labor costs are 
68 to 70 percent of total costs. United States wage rates 
and fringe benefits have not been rising relatively rapidly; 
rather, the reverse is true, as indicated below: 


Increase in Total Hourly Wage Costs (Including Social 
Charges, such as Social Security, Unemployment 
Compensation, etc.) in Manufacturing, 1953-1959 


West Germany 69% 
United Kingdom 60% 
Japan 49% 
Italy 45% 
France 34% 
United States 31% 


Source: Business Week, June 24, 1961, p. 67, citing Benoit, 
Europe at Sixes and Sevens. 


Were the data extended through 1961, the United States 
would be seen trailing even farther behind its competitors. 
However, the combination of low productivity gains in con- 
junction with low but, nevertheless, not inconsequential 
wage increases has resulted in labor costs per unit of out- 
put in the United States rising more rapidly than those 
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of any major nation except the United Kingdom, and the 
latter's balance-of-payments problem is even more serious 
than ours: 


Change in Wage Costs per Unit of Output 
in Manufacturing, 1953-1959 


United Kingdom + 24% 
United States + 14% 
West Germany + 10% 
Italy — 8% 
France —13% 
Japan —15% 


Source: Same as above. 


One might well ask the question, how is it that Ameri- 
can wages increased as much as they did, given the fact 
that, except for the period of late 1955 to early 1957, one 
could not say that conditions of excess demand prevailed, 
and indeed that unemployment rates were well above fric- 
tional levels in every year except 1953? And here it must 
also be noted that except for Southern Italy, Canada, 
and, in 1953 and 1954, Germany, our unemployment rates 
were well above those of our competitors. Indeed, one 
would have to go back to World War II days in the United 
States to find the kind of tight labor markets that have 
commonly prevailed in Europe and Japan in recent years, 
where the volume of unfilled job vacancies often substan- 
tially exceeds the number of persons unemployed. Self-evi- 
dently, there is no difficulty explaining the upward march 
of European and Japanese wages; demand has substan- 
tially exceeded supply. 

In the United States, on the other hand, collective bar- 
gaining has found a variety of substitutes for market forces 
in causing wages to rise, such as changes in the cost of 
living, what others were getting, ability to pay, produc- 
tivity, and where these on occasion faltered, the alleged 
need to resume production in strike-bound industries, nota- 
bly steel, has served equally well. Perhaps the development 
that best identifies the partial eclipse of market forces is 
the increasingly widespread adoption of long-term collec- 
tive agreements; these may program wage increases into 
the teeth of unforeseen and unforeseeable recessions. This 
was one important reason why wages continued to move 
up during periods of recession as well as during other pe- 
riods. Of course, wages did not increase uniformly among 
industries. By and large, the gulf increased between the 
high-wage and the low-wage industries.* Because the high- 
wage industries feature more prominently in our export 
sector, the result was adverse from a balance-of-payments 
point of view. 

The market for most kinds of labor in the United States 
is local. An employer in a given locality, in a given year, 


*Irving Stern and Herman Travis, “Trends in Earnings of 
Factory Workers, 1947 to 1960,’ Monthly Labor Review, August 
1960, pp. 809-821. 
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may be paying a wage that permits him to recruit and re. 
tain all the labor he needs; local unemployment may be 
substantial. But if he is a part of the steel industry, he is 
obliged to import a wage increase from Pittsburgh. (Other 
industries afford other such examples.) If he is not a 
direct importer, the results are not much different, for he 
finds his employees grumbling and threatening productivity 
unless they receive some approximation of the wage in- 
creases imported into the locality by other firms. Of course, 
if the given employer has a recruitment or retention prob- 
lem, wages very probably will have to be increased. Thus, 
wages seem destined either to get pushed up by the former. 
type situation or pulled up by the latter-type. In conse. 
quence, a study of the relationship between wage changes 
and tightness or looseness of labor supplies by locality re. 
veals that there is no particular relationship—wages in. 
crease by about as much in loose labor markets as in tight 
ones.’ Except where the skills are unique and there is high 
industry attachment, such as in apparel or textile centers, 
the result is strong upward pressure of costs upon prices. 
Such pressure can only be accommodated by productivity 
increases, price increases, or disemployment—or some com- 
bination thereof. 

To be sure, our overseas competitors also are subject to 
upward pressure on prices, but for the most part their 
prices have risen in the context of, and because of, full or 
over-full utilization of capital and labor resources, while 
ours have risen despite underutilization of resources. This 
is a partial but important measure of our failure in com- 
petitiveness. 

The British have suffered a somewhat similar problem, 
with somewhat less in the way of underemployment of re- 
sources but somewhat more in cost-push pressure from the 
wage side. During 1960-1961, for example, personal in- 
come in Britain increased by $4 billion, of which $2.9 bil- 
lion was wages and salaries, but production increased by 
only $1.8 billion. They are turning to increased govern- 
ment intervention in the wage determination process, the 
so-called wage pause policy, in order to deal with the prob- 
lem. 

If we do not get bailed out, and if worst comes to worst 
in terms of international competition in the framework 
of our balance of payments problem, we too may have to 
begin developing some kind of government-imposed wages 
policy, some kind of wage control, and its inevitable hand- 
maiden, price control—both of which stifle the dynamism 
of the economy and damage the cause of individual liberty. 

What might bail us out? First, the apparently acceler- 


ating rate of increase in wage costs on the continent and 


in Japan. We promote our opportunities for successful 
competition in this regard to the extent we take the lead 
in the dismantling of trade barriers. Reciprocal reductions 
in tariffs and import quotas would permit us to widen 


* Based upon a study by the author of 96 local labor markets | 


for the years 1955-1961. 
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our present $5 billion margin in merchandise exports over 
imports. On the other hand, if we greet the expanding 
Common Market with increased protectionism, we may ex- 
pect this margin to shrink and our balance of payments 
problem to return to crisis proportions and/or a retrench- 
ment of our overseas military and economic aid programs. 
Also, increased international trade means increased im- 
ports; these, in turn, serve to keep down the cost of living 
at home and to stiffen the soft bargaining that has too 
often contributed to the wage-push phenomenon in our 
concentrated industries. Second, there is reason to expect 
an increase in the rate of productivity progress. Such 
increases almost invariably accompany a period of economic 
recovery. Moreover, it would seem reasonable to expect 
the billions of dollars invested in automation in recent 
years to begin to show up in our productivity statistics. 
Finally, aside from that which can be done to improve 
our productivity through tax reform, improved education, 
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and training, our hope for keeping costs down rests on 
our ability to preserve and improve upon the competitive- 
ness of our product and labor markets. The easy way to 
attempt this is by exhortation. But I do not think this will 
work. It never has. As Arthur Ross has said, the most 
responsible trade union leader is the one who does least 
for his membership. As far as pricing is concerned, the 
same might on occasion be said of the corporate executive 
with respect to his shareholders. The problem is the power 
to generate price or wage increases that are not warranted 
by the excess of demand over supply, and this is rooted 
in the economic architecture of the product and labor mar- 
kets. The trick is to deny such power to private hands 
while keeping it out of the government’s, whilst preserving 
the progressive qualities of the large corporation and the 
trade union in the process. The further we open the door to 
the discipline of foreign competition, the more likely are 
we to succeed, 
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Welfare in an Age of Automation 


by John W. McConnell 


HIS topic implies something more than a discussion 
if of activities and programs. We are in fact dealing 
with a new departure, a revolution in many aspects of 
life, and it is well to consider the meaning of such a change. 

Fifty, even forty, years ago the doctrine of progress domi- 
nated our thinking. There was, we believed, an inevitable 
upward movement toward a higher order of biological 
and social life. A Frenchman named Coué gave us a slogan 
which described our times: “Day by day in every way we 
get better and better.” Even the Communists, at that time 
more orthodox in their Marxist belief than now, had abid- 
ing faith in the inevitability of their type of utopian so- 
ciety. 

Today’s Alternatives 


Today we accept change and adaptation as essential to 
life, not with the certainty of evolutionary upward move- 
ment toward a better world, but with the desperate ur- 
gency of survival. Innovate or die! Improve or get out! 
Discover and invent or lose the cold war! These are to- 
day’s alternatives. 

Our generation has been called upon during our life 
time to face novel situations for which the past provides 
no parallel. The person of assured status for prescribed 
duties who gave stability to older societies, “in the future 
will be a public danger.” The government official or civic 
leader with fixed ideas and an inflexible mind offers little 
help in meeting the problems of a rapidly changing world. 

Before World War II, invention and discovery were 
sporadic and often fortuitous events. Today there is an 
urgency about invention and discovery that is terrifying. 
Our national life seems to be balanced precariously on the 
decimal points in the latest reports on gross national 
product, and there is a kind of frantic desperation as we 
follow every rocket shot from Cape Canaveral. Business 
thrives on new and novel products, and every organiza- 
tion is expected to have a 5-year plan or a development 
program. 

A measure of the urgency with which we pursue the 
new and novel is found in the increase in expenditures for 
industrial research. In 1940, business spent $500 million on 
research. In 1960, more than 13 billions were spent for 
this purpose (26 times as much) ; by 1970 the expenditure 
is estimated to be $30 billion. What role does welfare 
have in a world in which to stand still is a crime and to 
change is a patriotic obligation? 


John W. McConnell is dean of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. This article, originally an address, 
is reprinted by permission of Minnesota Welfare, in which it ap 
peared in the summer issue of 1961. 
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Some clever jokester has taken liberties with a verse of 
Kipling’s to give us one of the sharper of the office wall 
cards: “If you can keep your head when those about you 
are losing theirs—you just don’t understand the situation, 

It is no wonder we have trouble maintaining a calm and 
dispassionate outlook on life. We are standing in the midst 
of a sociological earthquake. 


New Responsibilities 


Perhaps there is no need for those in welfare to make 
a search for a new charter. The goals and functions of 
welfare may be more firmly established than those of bus- 
ness, government, or our defense systems. Nevertheles 
there is need, I believe, to examine what new responsibili- 
ties have been placed upon public and private agencies 
by the world of automation. 

What do we mean by automation? Ten years ago it 
would have been hard to find an ordinary citizen who had 


heard the word. Today it is on the lips of every wage | 


earner in the nation. Definitions of automation fall into 
two categories. The first meaning relates to “A certain 
type of technological change involving the use of machines 
to plan, operate, and control the work of other machines.” 
Computers, electronic controls, and data processors are the 
components of automatic systems. This is known as the 
narrow or “Detroit type” of automation. 

The second meaning includes any substitution of ma- 
chines for men. In other words, automation is simply any 
technological change. 

However, automation even where used in this broad 
sense means something more than mechanization of the 
traditional and now familiar type. If nothing more, it con- 
notes at least an acceleration in the rate of change or me- 
chanization—so much more rapid that we have in fact a 
new phenomenon. Automation is the older type of 
mechanization plus machines to control machines and ma- 
terial. In addition to new labor-saving machines to do cus 
tomary jobs, new electronic devices receive information, 
make decisions, set in motion powerful instruments and 
processes, receive reports and reissue orders all within the 
span of a few seconds. The automatic factory is potentially 
an unmanned factory. 

For our purposes, I believe a fairly broad definition will 
be more useful. Automation means both the use of ma- 
chines to plan, operate, and control other machines, and 
other technological changes which in speed and magnitude 
pose serious problems of adjustment for the economy. The 
preciseness of definition is not the important thing about 
automation, however. Any accelerated change brings social 
consequences which force upon us changes in viewpoint, 
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behavior, and relationships. New problems of social ad- 
justment are created which challenge the resources and 
imagination of those whose personal and professional in- 
terest is the welfare of the ordinary individual and the 
community in which he lives. 


Welfare’s Mission 


6 


This article cannot treat all phases of welfare. “. . . wel- 
fare is SO pervasive a concept that it includes every pro- 
eram and policy of [public] government and private [non- 
profit] organizations which in any way strengthens the 
American economy and the people. On the other hand, to 
confine welfare to public assistance and the charitable 
work of philanthropic organizations is much too narrow.” 
Instead, I shall deal with a selected number of programs 
which focus immediately upon people as such; for ex- 
ample: recreation, health, and various phases of social 
security and public assistance. 

Dr. James P. Dixon, now president of Antioch college, 
has summed up the general mission of welfare in the fol- 
lowing significant paragraphs. 

“We are a compassionate people. We have a strong de- 
sire to help persons in need. We believe that the individual 
is central to our society, that the principal asset of human 
society is human life itself, and that society must therefore 
help to protect the lives and interests of every individual.” 

“At the same time, deep conviction that the individual 
and his productivity are basic to our free society makes us 
reluctant to meet human needs in a fashion which might 
reduce individual initiative and self reliance. In planning, 
design, and execution of programs to improve the human 
condition, there is a constant dilemma: interference with 
individual freedom and self-reliance must be balanced 
against the need to maintain social justice and security 
for the group as a whole. Many decisions of the past and 
discussions of the present hinge on variations in perception 
of this moral judgment.” 


Automation Expands Welfare 


Automation adds some new dimensions to the functions 
of welfare. As I see it these may be summed up by saying 
that these new functions are directed toward a reduction 
of conflict and other human costs of rapid social and eco- 
nomic change by means of new types of education, com- 
munity cooperation and service, and planning for change. 

In this connection, the experience of India in recent years 
can teach us many lessons about welfare in a period of 
rapid economic development. As is well known, because 
of the tremendous human cost which accompanies indus- 
trialization, Mahatma Gandhi turned his back on Western 
technology. He attempted to return India to a self-suffi- 
cient, handicraft economy, free from the degradation of 
factories and wage labor. His symbol was the hand-oper- 
ated spinning wheel. Gandhi’s death and the demands of 
the Indian people for better living standards, forced upon 
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Nehru a compromise with Gandhian beliefs. He is now 
bringing to India the advantages of industrialization, but he 
is also endeavoring to bypass the human problems of vast 
economic changes by a comprehensive program of social 
welfare. Our own problems are relatively simple compared 
to the unbelievable complexities of life in modern India. 
A careful study of India’s experience would cast ‘new 
light on our own problems. 

How has automation affected us? Perhaps the most gen- 
eral impact is the abundance of goods and services avail- 
able to the people of the United States. John Galbraith 
writes about the “Affluent Society,” and many other econ- 
omists are worried about the accumulated surpluses of 
farm products and minerals and the excess productive 
capacity in the paper, steel, aluminum, auto, and soft goods 
industries. This ability to produce more goods and services 
than present American consumption requires poses the 
most complex problem of our national economy. 

Since 1940, real wages in industry have doubled and 
average family dollar income has risen from $2,000 to $5,- 
400. Nevertheless, despite the averages, “there are still is- 
lands of deep poverty in the United States, and there are 
families and individuals by the millions who through ill- 
ness, age, adversity, or marginal ability, live on the ragged 
edge of want. And the average [income] represents nothing 
like affluence.” 

Persistent Unemployment 

In addition to the contrasts of opulence and poverty, the 
persistence of unemployment is a more special and local- 
ized but serious concern. The pockets of unemployment 
which dot the economic landscape are directly related to 
obsolescence of industries, products, and skills. This is not 
unemployment which rises and falls with changes in the 
business cycle, but structural unemployment that does not 
respond to a general improvement in business activity. 

Unemployment due to automation adversely affects cer- 
tain groups of workers. Others benefit. In depressed areas, 
young people with capacity for education and _ training 
leave the area for jobs elsewhere, leaving behind the uned- 
ucated older persons and those with specialized skills which 
are difficult to adapt to new industries. In urban centers, 
with diversified industry, certain marginal groups become 
the focus of persistent unemployment. These are the young 
people with limited potential for higher education, women, 
older workers, members of minority groups, and unedu- 
cated casual workers. Over the years, unemployment 
among these groups not only persists but increases. Ordi- 
nary labor market compulsions or incentives and the famil- 
iar economic forces of supply and demand apparently have 
been ineffective in providing job opportunities for these 
groups. 

For example, a few years ago some of us believed that 
automation might reverse the downward trend of employ- 
ment for older members of the labor force. Our reasoning 
was that since automation reduced the amount of hard 
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physical labor, older people could continue in their jobs 
much longer without loss of efficiency or physical impair- 
ment. This was an erroneous idea. Automation and other 
forms of rapid economic and technical change have thus 
far hastened the departure of older workers from the labor 
market. 

Automation also affects the labor market by creating 
jobs requiring vastly different qualifications from the jobs 
which are eliminated. Uneducated individuals and those 
with low learning capacity have in the past performed 
unskilled jobs satisfactorily. They have frequently learned 
specialized skills and qualified for higher rated jobs. But, 
generally speaking, they do not have the aptitude or edu- 
cational background to learn the new jobs created by 
automation. 

The worker who loses his job through automation or 
who finds himself among the structurally unemployed is 
not greatly encouraged by talk about progress, the mo- 
bility of labor, and long-run processes of economic adjust- 
ment. “Workers are concerned about the short run in 
which they live, not about the long run in which they die.” 
From a welfare standpoint, as well as economic necessity, 
the utilization of these unemployed groups presents one 
of the greatest challenges since the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution. 

There is little doubt that the swift pace of economic 
change spurred on by automation will displace millions 
of workers. Norbert Wiener of M.I.T., one of the pioneers 
in automation, says, “It is perfectly clear that this [compe- 
tition of men with automatic machines] will produce an 
unemployment situation in comparison with which the 
present recession and even the Depression of the Thirties 
will seem a pleasant joke.” 

Not all authorities take such a dismal view of our future. 
But whether the volume of unemployment is large or small, 
the significant questions are, “Will there be additional 
jobs?” “Will displaced workers be able to fill them?” 


Automation Affects Communities 


Up to this point our attention has been directed to the 
effects of automation on individuals. Communities also 
are affected. Older, established communities suffer most. 
Industrial plants in older cities are generally less efficient. 
They cannot compete with new automatic factories. The 
sizable capital investment in the older plant and the cost 
of converting older plants to accommodate new equipment 
make modernization prohibitive. But if management does 
not modernize, the plant goes out of business. High taxes 
and high labor costs make continuation of industry in the 
old community unattractive. New locations offer tax con- 
cessions and a fresh labor force to be trained solely for 
work on new machines. So the plant moves, leaving behind 
a community and a population with no future. 

How does one deal with situations like this? How does 
one go about retraining people for jobs that may never 
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develop? How do you restore morale to a beaten people? 
How does a community conduct “Operation Bootstrap” 

The problem we face is made more difficult by the! 
prevalence of absentee ownership of our large corpora. 
tions. Millions have been made in recent years by corpora. 
tions buying up outdated plants, selling off the assets, and 
shutting down plants. Altogether too often the owner 
of a business enterprise have had no enduring sense oj 
community responsibility. Consequently, the job of re. 
storing an economically burned out city is virtually im. 
possible. There are many exceptions. Some businessmen 
and civic leaders consciously make heroic efforts to main. 
tain a sound economic base for community development. 

A community marked by declining and obsolescent in. 
dustry faces complex problems. There are no jobs for high 
school graduates who cannot attend college, and _recrea. 
tion facilities and organizations are usually inadequate to 
cope with their needs. Unemployed older workers have no 
opportunity and are not educated for useful leisure-time 
activity. Because business is declining there is an absence 
of young imaginative community leaders. Community fa- 
cilities and services which were once supported by tax 
revenues or charitable gifts from business organizations 
tend to deteriorate. The total impact of these forces is in 
the direction of deeper distress. The job of welfare is 
first of all to help prevent the onset of this downward 
spiral by constructive preventive efforts, but where the 
stage of prevention is already passed, welfare alone is ina 
position to give leadership to plans for improvement. 

Despite the long list of tragic consequences of auto- 
mation, it is well to remind ourselves that the failure to 
automate is probably more disastrous to our national well- 
being than automation at too fast a pace. Automation is 
not the cause of deterioration of the northeastern indus- 
trial cities. The curse was the failure of the civic leaders 
and factory owners to make the changes that would have 
permitted existing plants to remain competitive. Automa- 
tion in other locations merely hastened an_ inevitable 
conclusion. 

The ideal situation, of course, is the orderly and con- 
tinuous introduction of technological changes so as to 
assure the desired gains in productivity in new products, 
and new sources of energy, with a minimum of individual | 
and community disorganization. 


Essential Functions of Welfare Today 


In my opinion the central task of the public and private 
agencies is to create the social arrangements under which 
technical change with its inevitable gains, adaptations, and 
losses to individuals and communities can be made con- 
tinuously. The job of welfare is to create an atmosphere 
and social machinery so that change can take place as an 
orderly rather than a cataclysmic process, with proper | 
safeguards to the human values dependent upon these 
economic institutions. 
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Technical change ought not to be intermittent or occa- 
sional. This kind of change brings individual distress and 
community dislocation. “Welfare organizations and _ their 
professional staffs must join with labor, management and 
the government to facilitate technical changes as a reg- 
ular order of industry and civic administration.” 

I come now to the specific jobs that need to be done. 
| will mention four. These constitute the new functions 
of welfare in an age of automation, as I see them. 

First, there is the creation of the climate of opinion 
which is receptive to automation. This is an educational 
job — but not education in the usual classroom sense. It 
is education of adult groups as well as youngsters so that 
they will be willing to think and plan to make the accom- 
modation to changes that will inevitably be required. The 
professional welfare practitioner and administrator can be 
a catalytic agent bringing together those elements of a 
community which are most directly concerned with the 
facts of automation — either as innovators or persons re- 
quired to adjust to whatever change takes place. Law 
cannot force adaptation to changes. An inert, disgruntled, 
and uncompromising labor force will resist change and 
thwart its intent. An understanding and informed labor 
force is indispensable to orderly social change. Cooperation 
of management, unions, and community agencies will ease 
the process of readjustment and increase the benefits 
derived from the changes. 

During periods of rapid economic change, essential 
services will have to be made available to dislocated 
persons. An increasing number of services cannot be pro- 
vided through the self-regulating device of the free mar- 
ket. The market is particularly ineffective in providing 
such things as (1) medical service to unemployed and 
retired workers and families; (2) vocational guidance, 
counselling, and retraining to persons who are displaced 
by new technology; (3) aid with financial readjustments 
during transition periods; and (4) the necessary arrange- 
ments and financing of social insurance benefits. 

In performing these functions we face most sharply the 
dilemma of meeting human needs efficiently, on the one 
hand, and preserving the initiative and self-reliance of 
those requiring certain essential services on the other. 
There is, in fact, very little evidence that any welfare 
program efficiently administered has encouraged depend- 
ency. There are incompetents, ne’er-do-wells, and just 
plain chiselers in every community but no one has proved 
that this group (seldom more than 5 percent of all clients 
or recipients) is increased by adequate benefits. Sloppy 
and collusive administration does create a climate of 
dependency. On the positive side, it is the availability of 
these programs which provides the sense of security that 
enables people emotionally to be receptive to change. This 
last point needs emphasis: assurance that basic economic 
and physical needs will be provided for is an indispensable 
condition of orderly change. 
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In a community undergoing technological change 
there is need for a central agency to study carefully the 
aptitudes of displaced workers for purposes of retraining. 
Customarily, placement services use only the known skills 
of applicants which appear in the record. They are seldom 
concerned with potential. 

Then, some kind of community-wide retraining program 
is needed. The public school is the most likely center. 
Training should be carried out only for jobs that are likely 
to be available. How effective is the labor market informa- 
tion? Does it give information about the anticipated need 
for workers? Welfare should, I believe, insist upon for- 
ward-looking labor market studies. 

During retraining, social services and income mainte- 
nance programs must be available at maximum benefit 
levels, and, I believe, drastic revision of services and social 
insurance programs will have to be made if they are to 
meet the needs of people going through retraining, or 
other adjustments such as early retirement. There is need 
not only for extended benefits during periods of retraining 
or relocation, but the need of special assistance to permit 
moving to another location, support during a trial period 
in a new job in a new location, and availability of medical 
care and hospitalization under these circumstances. The 
experience of other nations facing similar problems is well 
worth study. 

One of the end products of automation is the increase 
in leisure time. The added leisure and higher per capita 
income have provided the ingredients for a cultural devel- 
opment never before attained by any people. The increased 
productivity of machines and workers means more time 
for schooling of young people, added years of retirement 
for old people, and a shorter work week for production 
workers. Tragically, we appear to be utilizing the newly 
acquired leisure in such a way as to destroy the moral and 
cultural standards we have achieved, and to encourage 
the production of useless gadgets at the expense of basic 
social and cultural development. Given the time and 
money to develop the finer parts of life, we apparently 
lack the spiritual and educational base from which a vital 
national culture could evolve. Nevertheless, we are faced 
with the necessity of developing a national culture in which 
something other than work is the cement which holds our 
life together and gives it meaning. 


Education, Not Criticism 


What do we do here? Criticisms of the police because 
of the rising juvenile delinquency rate have not produced 
impressive results. And castigation of employers because 
they retire older workers has resulted in no noticeable 
change in policy. The only alternative, as I see it, is a 
positive program of education in the arts and humanities 
for the young and old. 

August Hecksher says, “In our preoccupation with eco- 
nomic progress and international competition it has been 
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all too natural to think of the arts as something pleasant 
but peripheral. The time has now come when we must 
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acknowledge them to be central, and conceive their fullest Automation is essential to our continued existence as 





development as essential to the nation’s moral well-being. nation, and to the maintenance of a high standard of livin’ 
... The ultimate dedication of our way of life will be won, at home and abroad. Welfare agencies should assist cor ; 
not on the basis of economic satisfactions alone, but on munities in developing a climate of opinion favorable» *: : 
the basis of an inward quality and an ideal.” technological change. Resistance to change and mu¢ we 
Our nation, like the successful farmer in the biblical personal distress results from ignorance and a lack of plap a 
parable, may build bigger barns to store its produce and ning. aes 
enjoy a life of ease only to lose its soul in the process. Few Problems arise when companies introduce automation by a 
businessmen, union leaders, or elected government officials | Unemployment increases particularly among groups sud — incre 
can or are willing to do much about cultural development. —_as young people, the uneducated, older workers, and mino. pa 
I look to the professional leaders in local communities to ity groups. These people need a great deal of help of a sp. ii 
work the soil and sow the seeds of a deep and abiding cialized nature in readjusting their lives. Assurance tha uniot 
interest in the arts. essential economic and physical needs will be met is ; 
Finally, I mention one other function of welfare— phasic condition of their willing acceptance of change. 
namely, it must perform efficiently as an important part In addition to the traditional functions performed b. 10. I 
of the economic system. True, the total national expendi- —\velfare agencies, an age of automation places new r I 
tures for welfare amount to only about 9 percent of the sponsibilities on professional welfare practitioners: for e Trac 
national ore (This, I remind you, is double the _— ample (1) securing the cooperation of business, labor, an st 
centage of ten years ago.) These are not insignificant government in planning for change; (2) redirecting our ir. the i 


amounts. oo a ‘ 
terest toward cultural development with its emphasis upon coun 


Since the continuous flow of money through the eco- : | 
: : ; Ua hearer res 3 the arts and human values; and (3) educating people tv; total 
nomic system in large volume is a condition of economic pine ‘ ; ing « 
ne ; : : be willi oO us y ew cial 
: I lling t e and pay for new and beneficial s as 
stability as well as growth, expenditures for education, : : ; ia 
4 i ne services as alternatives to the often useless gadgets tha 
recreation, welfare services, and social insurance are es- , 7 
fae capes compete for our dollars through high-powered advertising 
sential to maintain the balance between demand and pro- : i aes : 
ey ; 2 < Welfare is no longer limited to caring for the aged, ds ‘II. | 
ductive capacity. Nowadays advertising has to work over- bled. ; d ca i 4 = - 
' niga : aaa " 1 ved. ‘ significant | 
time to attract the consumer’s interest to new products abled, incompetent, and unemploye (oe 8 O el ; 
. o . . % f j ' 
and to expand consumption of the more basic items of — Patt Oo the total saa aaa: ig us os ae 
our standard of living. The value of additional social and The nation Really through the most critical ri wt 
cultural services is not brought forcibly to the public notice —1™_1t8 recent history. But crisis are opportunities. We mus) Gr¢, 
by expensive advertising campaigns. But, whereas we are face our problems realistically, and with as much eed _ 
near the saturation point on consumers goods, we have Standing as meager facts will permit us to achieve. We car: bata 
< ’ m “ 
only begun to develop our capacity for social and cultural | not let the past dominate our thoughts about presen'| . 
de ae : ‘ : : ; tou 
activities. Greater expenditures for education, medical ser- problems, nor can we let symbols and labels prevent real the | 
vice, cultural development, and recreation are not extrav- istic action. We do not want to walk crabwise into the expe 
agances we can ill afford; they are in fact the kinds of future. View 
expenditure which potentially contribute directly to both We are a pragmatic people; our heritage is one of action 
a balanced economic growth and the improved quality of I hope that welfare will accept eagerly the challenges and 
American life. opportunities which this age of automation forces upon us 
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COMPARATIVE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


9, GOVERMENTAL REGULATION oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 
A CoMParATIVE Stupy OF THE UNITED STATES AND Brit- 
isH EXPERIENCE, Hywell Evans 

A critical analysis of the development of public policy in 

the field of labor-management relations in the United States 

by a British observer, Attempts to explain the comparative 
increase in government intervention and control of collective 
bargaining in the United States since the late ninteenth cen- 
tury; comments on the success of mediation, arbitration, and 
emergency-disputes procedures; and appraises the status of 
unionism since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

1961 128 pp. paper $2.50 


10. Iraty: ScHooL FOR AWAKENING CounrTRrRiEs, Maurice 


F, Neufeld 


Traces Italy’s labor history against the turbulent course of 
the economic, social, and political events which shaped its 
development from 1800 to 1960, During these years, when 
the industrial revolution bypassed most of the peninsula, that 
country experienced many varieties of adversity, including 
totalitarian dictatorship, which today assail newly develop- 
ing countries. The Italian experience takes on the image of 
an ancestral guide for these young countries. 


1961 600 pp. cloth $9.00 


11. Lasor Epucation OutsipE THE Unions: A REVIEW OF 
PostwaR ProGRAMS IN WESTERN EvuROPE AND THE 
Unirep States, Atice H. Cook and Agnes M. Douty 


An intensive analysis and comparison of workers’ education 
as it is conducted outside trade unions in five countries 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Sweden, and the United 
States—and thumbnail sketches of developments in six other 
Western European countries. 





“Alice Cook and Agnes Douty . . . are very well qualified 
to undertake such a review . . . and indirectly to point out 
the lessons to be learned in this country from the European 
experience.” —Helmuth Kern, AFL-CIO Education News and 
Views 

1958 148 pp. paper $1.00 
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2. CONTEMPORARY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN SEVEN CouN- 
TRIES, edited by Adolf Strumthal 


Recent developments in six Western European countries and 
the United States are examined in this volume by leading 
students of industrial and labor relations. 

“The reader will find that the editor and his collaborators 
have made a notable and significant contribution to the liter- 
ature of comparative collective bargaining, and, likewise, to 
the contemporary discussions of wage policies under full 
employment.”’—Ludwig Wagner, American Economic Re- 


. recommended wholeheartedly . . . destined to be- 


come a standard reference in its field.”—Walter Galenson, 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review 


1958 342 pp. cloth $4.50 


13. Joss AND Workers IN INp1A, Oscar A. Ornati 


A handbook on labor and labor problems in India for the 
use of students, businessmen, trade union leaders, and gov- 
ernment officials preparing to study, invest, or work in In- 
dia, or to advise on policies connected with India’s labor 
situation. 


. the author has on the whole succeeded admirably 


in fulfilling his main objective of providing a ‘handbook’ 
dealing in an introductory manner—but nevertheless “com- 
prehensively—with India’s current labor and industrial re- 
lations problems.’—Vera Anstey, Economic History Review 


1955 236 pp. cloth $1.50 


14. Lasor Unions ANnp NATIONAL Pouitics In ITALIAN IN- 
DUSTRIAL PLANTS, Maurice F. NEuFELD 


The first systematic study of the development and functions 
of Italian grievance committees available in the United States 
or Italy. 


instructive reading for interested Americans.’—New 
Times 
1954 160 pp. paper $2.00 
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